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The Educational Bentitution in Bengal wnd Bekar; and the 
London Christian Vernacular Education Society for India. , 

[Our readers are now well apprized of the formation and 
objects of the above-named Society* Missionaries of all deno- 
minations having hailed its formation with the greatest delight, 
the subject was formally brought before the Calcatta Missionary 
Conference, on Tuesday, 6th April last. On that occasion a 
Committee, with Dr. Duff as its Convener, was appointed, 
ai&d requested to draw up a statement or report^ to be submitted 
to a future meeting of Conference. On Tuesday, let June, this 
statement was brou^t up by Dr.. Duff; atid after being read and 
carefully aonsidered, was cordially and unanimously approved* 
As the object is, as far as possible, to assist in promoting the noble 
design of the London Committee, it was agreed that the states 
ment should be printed, and copies of it forwarded to the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Committee at home. It is proper to 
add that the statement now prepared, was submitted to, and 
approved of by, the Conference, before its author knew of the 
existence of a statement recently published by the London Com- 
mittee, in accordance with a resolution passed at the preliminary 
meeting held on the 18th December, 1857.] 
The Destitution. 

In order to quicken and arouse the philanthropy of the people of 
Great Britain, and impel them to embark their utmost energies on 
the enterprize, the first point on which their most earnest attention 
ought to be concentrated and rivetted is the fearfulness of our edu- 
cational destitution. 

Having to deai exclusively with the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar, we shall, for the sake of brevity, purposely confine our re- 
marks to these ; though wo may add that careful enquiry has satis- 
fied us, that, with regard to the matter now on hand, all the Pro- 
vinces of India — Northern and Southern, Eastern and Western — 
with their 180 millions of inhabitants, belong substantially to the 
same category of Educational Destitution. 

The aggregate population of Bengal and Behar, has been esti- 
mated, at the lowest reckoning, in round numbers, at thirty-six 
milUons. 

Now, as regardfi the juvenile part of the population, from the 
most favourable average, famished by European Statists, it appears 
that 366 in a 1000, or about el&Den-thirtietks of the whole people of 
any nation may be reckoned as Mndiet fourteen years of age* — ^and 

* To prevent all nns-apprehension on the subject, ifc maj be as well to state, 
once for all, that the writer of these remarks inserted, several years 4g0j in the 
Calcutta Beview, an article on ** the indigenous education of Bengal and Behar" 
— and that, in freely availing himself, in the course of the following observations^ 
of the statements and ooaclusionB of that article^ he is onljr borrowing ^m him- 
:self. 
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4 Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar. 

tbat of this entire population 'of children three-gevenths are of an 
age to go to school, even when the school-commencing age is fixed 
• at seven years complete. In India, however, the school-commencing 
age is, ill point of fact, not seven,'hvLtJive years. Tins would render 
the proportion of the juvenile population of the seUool-going age 
not three'Sevenths, hut about thrcB'Sixths or one half. Let us now, 
then, actually apply these proportions to the case before us. In 
Bengal aud Behar, as already stated, there is a population of 
36,000,000, or thirty-six millions. Eleven-thirtieths of this aggre- 
gate will give us a juvenile population amounting to 13,200,000, or 
upwards o\' thirteen millions. The half of this gives us 6,600,000, 
or upwards of six millions and a half, as the number ot children of 
a school -going age. 

Here the important question arises, — Of this vast aggregate of 
a school-going age, how many, apart from recent Missionary* and 
Government operations, receive school instruction of any kind ? 

On this subject we are happily not left to the results of casual 
observation or loose coujecture. 

In 1835, Mr. Adam — a gentleman pre-eminently, qualified by his 
knowledge of the people and their language — was appointed by 
that enlightened nobleman. Lord William Bentinck, as Commis- 
sioner, to '^ conduct enquiries into the state of native education in 
Bengal ;" in other words, to ascertain, '^ with all attainable accu- 
racy, the present state of instruction in native institutions and in 
native Society" — his instrnctions plainly stating that the Govern- 
ment " deemed it more important that the information obtained 
should be complete as far as it went, clear and specific in its details, 
and depending on actual observation or undoubted authority, than 
that he should hurry over a large space in a short time, and be able 
to give only a crude and imperfect account of the state of education 
within that space." It is. not too much to say that never were 
such wise instructions more wisely, energetically, or searchingly 
carried out. Of the multifarious results, or returns, of Mr. Adam's 
most. minute aud elaborate investigation, it is not too much to 
say, that, considering the life and vigour which he infused into all his 
operations, and the unslumbering vigilance with which he super- 
intended them down to the minutest items of detail — considering, 
too, the nature of his own official appointment and the full equip- 
ment which he possessed of all the official means, appliances and 
agencies necessary to render liis enquiry at once extensive in its 
scope, and complete and accurate in its details, — it is not too mucli 
to say that the returns must be regarded as the most perfect of the 
kind ever yet obtained in India, aud in general worthy of the most 
assured and undoubting confidence. 

Looking, then, at the authoritative numerical tables, with which 

* These are purposely excluded from our estimate, because, however improved 
the quality ot* the instructiou given in connection with these, the numbery 
aotuaUy benefited by it, is so small, compared with the teeming masees that 
are unaffected by it, as to resemble a drop in the ocean or an atom in the 
mountain. 
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Educational DestUutiou in Bengal and Behar. 5 

Mr. Adam has supplied us; and bearing in mind that under the 
term "instructed'' are included all that have obtained any kind 
or degree of instruction^ however humble — including even those 
•who can iaQTeXj. decipher writing or sign their names, and often even 
that very imperfectly, — we deduce this generalized result, that, in 
Burdwan, the most highly cultured of the specimen districts visited* 
only 1 6 per cent, of the teachable or school-going juvenile popula- 
tion do actually receive - any kind or degree of instruction ; and iu 
Tirhiit, the least cultured district visited, only 2^ per cent, receive 
any kind or degree of instruction ; — while the aggregate average for 
all the districts visited is no more than 7} per cent., leaving 92:|^ out 
of every 100 children of the teachable age wholly destitute of all 
hinds and degrees of instruction whatsoever ! And taking this as a 
fair, legitimate, and inductively established average for all Bengal 
and Behar, with their many millions, how fearful — how utterly ap*- 
palling the aggregate amount of educational destitution ! 8ince 
there are, as we have already seen, in these two Provinces, 6,600,000 
or upwards of six and a half millions of the school-going age ; and 
since of these, only 7f in a 100, receive instruction of any kind ; 
it must follow that only 511,000, or about half a million, receive 
•atiy kind of instruction — leaving 6,088,500, or about six millions of 
children, capable of receiving school instruction, wholly uneducated ! 
That is, a number of school-going children iu the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar alone, wholly uneducated; greatly more than dou- 
ble the aggregate of the entire population of Scotland, including men', 
women, and children ! 

But the mind cannot adequately realize the aggravated nature of 
such destitution, unless it be distinctly remembered, that a wholly 
uneducated juvenile population must give us a wholly uneducated 
adult population. 

Not satisfied, however, with deducing this as a necessary conse* 
quence from his tables of juvenile educational destitutioOy Mr; 
Adam, in order to ensure the strictest accuracy, resolved, for the 
sake of comparison, check, and correction, to institute rigid inquiries 
into the numbers of the infant and iidult population, or persons be- 
\owfive and above fowrteen ; as also, into the respective number of 
the latter, or adult population, that were more or less instructed, or 
wholly uninstrueted. From the tables and statements which he has 
furnished under this head, we deduce this as the result; viz. » that 
the aggregate average of more or less instructed adults for all the 
districts visited is no more than 6^ per cent., leaving 94^ of every 
100 adults wholly destitute of all. kinds or degrees whatsoever of 
school instruction ! What, then, must be the amount of educational 
destitution among the adult population of Bengal and Behar with 
their many millions? The sum total as we have. already. seen, of 
the population in these two provinces, is 36,000,000, or thirty-six 
millions. Deducting from this amount, the juvenile population of 
13,200,000, or upwards of thirteen millions, it will leave 22,800,000, 
or nearly twenty-three millions as the aggregate of the adult popu- 
lation. 
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6 Eiucatimal DestiMion in Bmigal and Behar. 

But we have already found that, of the adult population, onlj 
an average of 5 i in 100 have received instruction of any kind. It 
will hence appear that, of the entire adult population of about 
twenty-three millions, only 1,234,000, or about a million and a 
quarter have received school instruction of any kind; — leaving 
21,546,000, or upwards of twentg-one and « ka^ millions of adults 
wholly uneducated I-^that is, a number of adults, in the provinces 
of Bengal and Behar alone, wholly uneducated, considerably ex- 
ceeding in amount the entire aggregate of the population of England 
and Scotland united, iociuding men, women and children ! What 
a tremendous conclusion to have been arrived at, is this i Upwards 
of six mUlumB of children of the school-going age, and upwards of 
iwenty-one and a haifnUUioM o^ndiiita, in the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar alone, without one shred or tittle of school instruction of 
any kind or degree, however humble, meagre, or inadequate !* 

Thus to look down on an expanse of absolute ignorance — a sheer 
intellectual and moral waste — would be sufficiently painful. But, 
alas, there is eomething more painful still ; — and that is to look 
down on a region that is not merely sterile of all that is useful or 
wholesome^ but spontaneously prolific of all that is unprofitable and 
noxious. !Now, that is precisely what truth and reality — -justice to 
the great cause we advocate, and justice to the people of India-^ 
imperatively demand of us. Mr. Adam was too much disposed to 
view the whole case negatively ; in other words, to treat it simply 
as a question of ignorance. Even then, as we have seen, on his own 
ehowing and in accordance with his own clear admissions, the con- 
templation is a harrowing one. But, how much more so does it 
become, when we reflect, that as regards the overwhelming majority 
of the juvenile and adult population, there is not merely a total 
€ih8ence of sehooUinstructien of any hind for good^ hut the positive 
presence and ever-active energy of an education 4f circwnstanees for 
oil manner of evil f 

As regards victual innate ideas or impressioaB, the mind of man 
may be truly allowed, agreeably to the phraseology of Locke, to 
come into the world, as unvaried a blank as ^' a sheet of white 
paper." But then all sound philosophy, backed by scripture and 
experience to boot, must convince us that, though destitute of actual 
innate ideas or impressions, the mind does come into the world 
endowed with various innate poioer8,8usceptikvUties^r tendencies which 
only await the presentation of their appropiiate objects to insure 
their various and fitting development. In this truer aspect of the 
case, the miud may be said rather to resemble *' a sheet of white 
paper,'* which has been written all over with divers chemical solu- * 
tions — the letters, words, And sentences remaining wholly invisible, 
until brought in contact with heat, or any other exciting cause, 

* Facts like these may fa^p the friends «nd mpporters 'Of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to understand better the force of some of the state- 
ments in the recent minute or memorandum of the Calcutta Auxiliary, which 
went to check or even rebuke the over-sanguine expectations of many relative to 
India as a field for the immediate and umversal distribution of the Bible. 
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JSducaiumal Destitution in Senffol and Behar. 7 

fitted to reveal tbem in perceptible legible forms. Tbe mind of 
man, somewhat similarly endowed with latent and undeveloped 
powers, susceptibilities and tendencies, is, immediately on its intro- 
duction on the actual stage of time, plunged, as it were, into an 
atmosphere of circumstances, which, calling these varied powersi 
susceptibilities and tendencies into active exercise, impart unto 
them all their own peculiar tinge and colouring. It is thus that 
the intellectual and moral faculties are most influentially moulded » 
^-the future life and character most effectually shaped and formed. 
The manners, language and pleasurable associations of earliest 
youth become the habits of maturer years. The feelings, prejudices 
and predilections of tbe susceptible mind of the child become the 
predominant feelings, prejudices and predilections of the indurated 
mind of the man. In thk view of the case, we cannot but respond 
to the truth and accuracy of the sentiment expressed by a British 
Journalist, when he^ exclaims, — ^How infinitely small is the education 
which is obtained at school, compared with that which is obtained 
at home ! The formation of habits and the acquisition of rules of 
conduct, the most efficacious of all processes of education, tnka 
place outside the walls of schools, and are derived chiefly from 
example and association in infancy. It is indeed in the dwelliaga 
of the people that the mind and character of the people are formed, 
that their physical frames are matured, their moral natures educated, 
their judgments guided and directed, and that their future place ia 
the scale of morality and intellect is determined." 

Such being the acknowledged poteney of the education of exter* 
nal circumstances, let us consider, for a moment, the social atmos" 
phere into which every Hindu is plunged from the very dawn of his 
palpable being ! What sights and sounds encompass him all around^ 
by night and by day^mprinting tbe most vivid images of sense 
on the captive mind, and exciting the most carnal propensities of 
the unregenerate heart I The subject is too vast to be entered on 
here ; we can only passingly and incidentally allude to it. It would 
require whole volumes to depict the endless round of shews, spec-. 
taelee, and revelries, — the monotonous circle of mechanical forms, 
frivolous rites and ceremonial mummeries — which constitute the 
pHopular worship of Hinduism, and endow it with resistless fascina- 
tions to infantile mindsj whether of earlier or of riper years. 

Now, viewed in reference to its effect on the intellect only, what 
must be the influence of a system like this in perpetual operation ? 
a system which robs the divine Being of every attribute fitted to 
awaken veneration, gratitude or love ; — a system, which virtually 
and practically converts cows, monkeys^ dogs, jackals, squirrels, 
birds and other animals — trees, plants, oooks, wood, stone and other 
lifeless substances — into gods, or objects of religious reverence ;*^ 
a Bvstem studiously inculcating as worship a mass of trivialities 
such as one would think '^ could only be practised by infants taught 
to do so by their nurses, or by persons devoid of intellect ?'^ Wbit, 
we ask, must be the direct and legitimate influence of such a sys- 
tem QU the intellect of its enthusiastic votaries, young and old ? 
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8 Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar. 

What can it be, except a resistless inflaence in depraving the reason 
and jadgmeat — in crippling and degrading the cognitive powers — 
in paralysing the energies of original thought— in fettering or even 
crushing the spirit of enquiry — ^in contracting, if not wholly annihi- 
lating, the capacity of accurate discriminative discernment ; — in a 
word, in superinducing and perpetuating a state of hopeless child- 
hood and mental imbecility ? 

. And if such be the inevitable effect .of the existing system of 
things on the intellect, still more disastrous is the influence which 
it exerts on the moral nature of the Hindu community. 
>' In the existing circumstances of that community, there is not 
merely the absence of any principles fitted to elevate the moral 
character, but the positive presence of every principle fitted to 
destroy it. Think of the mantras or popular formularies for inflict- 
ing damage or mortal injury on enemies. Think of the rites and 
ceremonies for obtaining success in invading the rights of property, 
and violating the sanctity of a neighbour's home. Think of the 
promiscuousness with which persons of all sexes, with scarcely a 
covering, perform their ablutions in tanks and sacred streams. 
Think of the wanton and lascivious dances, constantly exhibited 
before the idols, with their fitting accompaniments of filthy and 
abominable songs. Think of the apathy, the hard-heartedness, the 
unfeeling disregard of human suffering produced by the distinctions 
of caste ; the self-inflicted cruelties, and the brutal exposures of the 
sick and the dying. Think of the boundless license to all vice andcrime 
afforded by the unseemly characters of the gods, the very objects of de- 
votion and worship, whose unworthy exploits are perpetually rehears- 
ed amid the excitement of festivity, music, and song ; — how they quar- 
relled with each other, kicked and abused each other, and in their 
various social feuds and domestic scuffles often bore away the most 
unmistakeable badges of their folly and shame, ,in the loss of an eye, 
a tooth or a head ; how in their personal bearing and demeanour 
towards others thej were ever and anon guilty of the worst possi- 
ble excesses — excesses of dishonesty and fraud, of lying and deceit, 
of intemperance and licentiousness, of ferocious cruelty and bloody 
revenge ; — in a word, how the popular gods of Hinduism, whose 
lives and actions are constantly imaged before the mental eye of 
their deluded votaries, are beings who seem to differ from the most 
depraved of the race of man only by their superiority in power and 
wickedness — beings whose society, if they were merely humany would 
be systematically shunned by the wise and the good ; whose move- 
ments would be scrupulously watched by the myrmidons of a vigilant 
magistracy ; whose most frequent homes ought to be the peniten- 
tiary or the jail ; and whose exit from the stage of time might well 
be the penalty-consecrated pathway of the most reprobate of felons ! 
Think of all this, with seriousness and sobriety, and then say, whe- 
ther the unavoidable tendency of the whole be not, to blunt the 
sense of decency — to extinguish all feeling of delicacy — to replen- 
ish the imagination with thoughts of impurity — to pollute the best 
of the affections — to sear and deaden the conscience and so render 
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it insensible to the distinctions of right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood — to stunt the growth of every nobler and more generous 
aspiration — to excite into inordinate development every grosser 
and more prurient inclination of the naturally corrupt heart ; — in a 
word, to habituate to scenes, sentiments and practices which cannot 
fail to issue in a depravation of all morals and a deterioration of all 
manly character. And yet, is not this — with exceptions so few, and 
modiJications so partial and unimportant, as not materially to affect 
the general estimate — is not this indisputably, in its broad and 
characteristic lineaments, a painful but faithful portraiture of the 
actual condition of the great masses of the native population ? 

The intellectual and moral condition of the wTiollff uninstructed 
mnsses, constituting the overwhelming majority, we have now 
briefly glanced at. And surely the picture is a dark enough one. 
J^or is the dark shade much lightened, when we fix our gaze on 
the intellectual and moral condition of the partialli/ or inadequately 
instructed minority. That minority consists of two divisions : — the 
smaller, those who enjoy a learned; the larger, those who enjoy 
an ele7nentart/y education. 

Learned Education, 

The state of those who enjoy a learned Education, may again be 
considered with reference to the great divisions of the population, 
the Musalmdns, and the Hindus, Of the former the grand media 
of instruction are the Persian and the Arabic; of the latter the 
Sanskrit. 

In the Persian schools, Mr. Adam found the course of instruction 
possessed of a more comprehensive character than that pursued in 
the Bengali schools. And it might be supposed, says he, " that the 
moral bearing of some of the text-books would have a beneficial 
effect on the character of the pupils ; but as far as I have been 
able to observe or ascertain, those books are employed, like all the 
rest, solely for the purpose of conveying lessons in language — 
lessons in the knowledge of sounds and words, in the instruction of 
sentences, or in anecdotal information, but not for the purpose of 
sharpening the moral perceptions or strengthening the moral habits. 
This, in general native estimation, does not belong to the business 
of instruction, and it never appears to be thought of or attempted. 
Others will judge from their own observation and experience, whe- 
ther the Musalm^n character, as we see it in India, has been 
formed or influenced by such a course of instruction." Mr. Adam 
distinctly informs us, as the result of his own observation, that the 
Muhammadan possessed no '* moral superiority'* over the Hindu. 
Indeed, he might well have added, that while, negatively, there is 
nothing in what is taught fitted to ** sharpen the moral perceptions 
or strengthen the moral habits,'* there is a vast deal in the works 
studied, which is calculated to blunt or pervert the intellectual 
powers, vitiate the moral feelings, and steep the whole soul and 
body in a very quagmire of pollution. 
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10 Educational De&tituiion in Bengal and Behar. 

' Of Arabic schools there are two sorts, which may be contra-distiu^ 
guislied as Formal Arabic and Learned Arabic, properly so called. 

The former of tliese iostitutiona may be described as intended 
exclusively for instruction in the formal or ceremonial reading of 
certain passages in the Koran, 

" The whole time,*' says Mr. Adam, " stated to be spent in school 
Taries from one to fire years. The teacherp possess the lowest degree of 
attainment to which it is possible to assign the task of instruction. They 
do not pretend to be able even to sign their names ; and they disclaim 
altogether the ability to vnderstand that which they read and teach« 
The mere forms, names and sounds of certain letters and combinations 
of letters they know and teach; and what they teach is all that they know 
of written language, without presuming, or pretending, or aiming to 
elicit the feeblest glinamering of meaning from these ample vocables. This 
whole class of schools is as consummate a burlesque upon mere forms of 
instruction, separated from a radical meaning and purpose, as can well be 
imagined. The teachers are all Kath MoUas, that is, the lowest grade of 
Musalman priests, who chiefly derive their support from the ignorance 
and superstitions of the poor classes of their co-religionists, and the 
scholars are in training for the same office.". After such a statement, we 
need not be surprised at Mr. Adam's conclusion, that " no instruction^ 
can be more insignificant and useless, and in every respect less worthy of 
notice, than those Arabic schools, viewed as places of instruc tion." 

The learned Arabic schools, properly so called, are of course of a 
higher order. They are iutimately connected with the Persian, and 
almost imperceptibly run into each other. The subjects taught 
are somewhat varied. The works on Grammar occupy a prominent 
place. Complete courses of reading on rhetoric, logic and law are 
embraced. The external observances and fundamental doctrines 
of Islam are minutely studied. The works of Euclid in Geometry, 
and Ptolemy on Astronomy in translation are not unknown ; other 
branches of Natural Philosophy are also taught ; and the whole 
course is crowned by the perusal of treatises on Metaphysics, 
deemed the highest attainment of the instructed scholar. Perhaps, 
remarks Mr. Adam, " we shall not err widely, if we suppose that 
the state of learning amongst the Musalmans of India resembles 
that which existed among the nations of Europe before the inven- 
tion of printing." 

This is the moat favourable picture, which, in a generalized way, 
can be given of these Arabic Institutions; for, iu none of them, 
singly can it be found fully realized. 

And if the subjects taught, be not, by any means, of a liberalis- 
ing aud edifying character, the deficiency is certainly not supplied 
by any redeeming qualities in the mode of teaching or th« system 
of discipline. No words can possibly convey any adequate coucep- 
tiou of the indolence and listlessness, the drowsiness and sleepiness, 
the disorder and anarchy, which reign paramount in a Persian Ara- 
bic Institution. 

Prom auch a course of teaching and discipline^ what beneficial 
effect on the mind and character could possibly be expected to 
result P To suppose Uny such sanatory iuflueuce possible^ would be 
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to annihilate or reverse the established laws of antecedence and 
conpequence. Perhaps the only consolation consists in knowing, 
that, in the Provinces of Bengal and Behar, the whole scheme of 
purely Arabic education is prosecuted by comparatively so small a 
number of students. For, when we reflect on the genuine spirit of 
the Mubammadau system, — how it inculcatess a rigid monotheism^ or 
lifeless empty deism, which, " by denying the Trinity, and with it all 
personal manifestation of the Deity, limits its idea to the depths of 
eternity, without admitting any true or living communication of 
the Godhead with what appertains to time, and thereby naturally 
allures the metaphysical prtde which in this abstraction hath made 
itself its own God ;" — how the sensual Uudaimonism, to which it 
"opens so free a scope, must rally round the Apostle of lust the 
multitude that burns with all the pnsi^ionate glow of the 
fervid South, and place under his control all the wild fiery 
energies of that region" — thus re-establishing the reign of 
sensuality on earth, to be terminated by a" Paradise of lust" in the 
world to come; — how the Ethical Pantheism which it professes, 
*' while it furnishes a pretext, a motive and a palliation to all the 
pretences of the mighty, to the ambition of usurpers, the violence of 
pride, and the arrogance of tyranny, and at the same time consoles 
and disarms the injured and the oppressed by the inevitableness of 
destiny, must draw to its preacher the men of the sword, of violence 
and of blood" — thus encouraging the craving thirst for conquest, 
stimulating thq malignant passions of hatred and revenge, and evea 
commanding " irreconcilable enmity, eternal warfare, eternal slaugh^ 
ter, to propagate throughout the world a belief in its blood-stained 
prophet of pride and lust ;" — when we calmly reflect on all this, we 
may be disposed to reckon it a gracious interposition of Providence, 
that the study of the higher Arabic Literature, is, in point of num- 
bers, at so low an ebb, instead of regretting that the more advanced 
disciples of this " pure old doctrine of all-conquering Islam and of 
alUsur passing faith," are so few in number, and drink so scantily 
at its original well-heads. 

We now come to the other great class of learned schools, or that in 
.which the literature, law, philosophy and religion df the Hindus are 
taught through the medium of the Sanskrit language.* 

To a certain extent, Sanskrit learning is open to all respectable 
classes of native society. Castes, inferior to the Brahmauieal, may 
study the more secular branches, such as grammar and lexicology, 
poetical and dramatical literature, rhetoric, astrology and medicine. 
But the higher and more sacred branches, such as law, the six sys- 
tems of Pliilosophy, and the mythological poems, are the peculiar 
inheritance of the Brahman caste. Such, in theory, is " the distinc- 
tion recognised in the legal and religious economy of Hinduism ; 
but, practically, Brahmans monopolize not only a part, but nearly 

* Left it be noted that our objections refer exclusively to the subject-matter 
usually taught through the medium of the Sanskrit and other learned languages 
^-not to the languages themselves, when taught for purely philological and ethno- 
logical purposes. 
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X 

the wliole of Sanskrit learning." In the Behar districts, visited by- 
Mr. Adam, both teachers and students, without a single exception^ 
belonged to thai caste ; and the exceptions in the Bengal districts 
were comparatively few. 

» As to the subject-matter of learned instruction in Sanskrit, it i» 
not possible, within our narrow limits, to do more than briefly 
allude. In Fhilologg, Grammar, Lexicology, there is much that i» 
good ; though even these are strangely mixed up with what is idola- 
trous and superstitious. 

In Foetry, the Drama, Rhetoric and General Literature, with 
much that is harmless, there is a vast deal of what is utterly demo- 
ralizing. 

Even the study of Law is made the vehicle and cherisber of false 
religion in its most idolatrous forms. And, as if superstition were 
inherent in the soil of this land, and all- pervading in its atmosphere, 
it must, even in the department of legal scholastic discipline, cause 
its claims to be heard, and the feelings which it engenders to be 
systematically cherished. 

In the department of Logic, there is much that is eminently fitted 
to acuminate and subtilize the intellect; but the system, as a 
whole, must be regarded as tending to waste its powers on hair- 
splitting distinctions, and to paralyse its energies by the expendi- 
ture of these on the pursuit of what is frivolous, or meaningless-, 
or useless, or worse. The stupendous pile of subtilties, which, 
throughout the entire cycle of tlie middle ages, the European mind, 
for lack of more wholesome nutriment as well as more fitting 
materials to work on, continued ingeniously to spin out of its own 
substance, and which it required the " Reformation'* of a Luther 
add the " lustauration" of a Bacon, with the convulsions of empire 
and the crash of ancient institutions, to sweep away, — can alone 
convey an approximate conception of the masses oF sharp-edged 
organa and gossamer-like tenuities, that have- accumulated in our 
Indian Schools of Logic, and constitute the staple commodities oi* 
intellectual production and distribution there. 

Besides these principal grades of schools of learning, there are 
seminaries for the inculcation of other branches of iSansTcrit lore, 
which must not be wholly passed by, unnoticed. 

There are Medical schools, for the study of the most approved Me- 
dical Shastras, which, whilst containing much that is useful, though 
inextricately intermixed with the strangest fallacies and quackeries, 
have, in their own department, exercised for ages a supremacy, "so 
absolute and undisputed, as to have repressed all independent inquiry, 
observation and experiment." 

There are Astrological schools, which embrace tlje teaching of the 
art of divination and the casting of nativities by the situation and 
aspect of the stars — as if modern science were a fable, and the 
triumphs of modern philosophy a dream ! 

There are Philosophical schools, in which Theistic, Atheistic, 
Atomic and Ideal schemes of Philosophy are propounded with as 
much zeal, as if they were tho happy discoveries of yesterday, iu- 
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stead of the periodically-reviving and periodically-exploded errors of 
successive ages and of different climes. 

There are Fauranic or Mythological schools, in which are read 
portions of the eighteen Furanas, with selections from the Bama* 
yana arid Mahabharat, the gigantic epic poems of India, — containing 
fabulous accounts of the creation, the genealogy and ajliievements 
of incarnate gods and heroes, with all manner of wild and extruva- 
gnnt legends. 

There are Tantrie schools, in which are taught those works that 
are employed in explaining the " formulas peculiar to the votaries of 
8hiva and the female Deities, by which they seem to obtain super- 
natural powers and accomplish objects either good or bad for them- 
selves or others.'* The followers of this T.iutric system are, even 
among Hindus, notoriously "intemperate and licentious in their 
habits and manners, not only believing that the use of intoxicating 
liquors and an unlimited indulgence in licentiousness is permitted, 
but that it is enjoined by the system which they profess.'' 

There are Vedantic schools, in which are read the Bhagavat Oita, 
a celebrated episode of the Mahabharat, unfolding a curious scheme 
of half-mythological, half-philosophical rationalism ; the Vedanta 
Sara and other treatises expository of Pantheism ; — a system, which 
in its more ideal and spiritual, not less than its grot^ser forms, im- 
piously confounds the creature with the Creator — inflates the soul 
with a pride vastly more towering than that of Stoicism — sanctions 
or inculcates the popular polytheistic idolatry — enforces the abhor- 
rent dogma of transmigration through the varied forms of animate 
and inanimate nature — and, by authoritatively teaching that flnal 
beatitude consists in a literal immersion or absorption of the 
human spirit in the unfathomable abyss of the divine essence, vir- 
tually points to the atheist's hope and godly man's fear — a moral 
and intellectual annihilation ! 

But, apart altogether from the distorted views of moral and re- 
ligious truth inculcated in the Sanskrit institutions, and the per- 
verted habits of mind contracted in acquiring them, Mr. Adam 
himself distinctly admits that in them both teacher and taught are 
only wasting their time, their learning and their powers on a vast 
deal of what is utterly frivolous, or useless, or worse. 

** The native mind," says he, " of the present day, although it is asleep, 
is not dead. It has a dreamy sort of existence in separating, combining, 
and recasting in various forms the fnbles and speculations of past ages. 
The amount of authorship shewn to exist in the different districts is a mea- 
sure of the intellectual activity which, however now misdirected, might be 
employed for useful purposes. The same men who have wasted and are 
still wasting their learning and their powers in weaving complicated aUiter- 
ations, re- compounding absurd and vicious pictures, revolving in perpetual 
cycles of metaphysical abstractions, never ending still beginning, have pro- 
fessed to me their readiness to engat^e ni any sort of literary composition 
that would obtain the patronage of Government." 

And it is a notable fact that when our professedly Christian Go- 
verument proposed to establish and endow the present Sanskrit Col- 
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lege of Calcutta, the illustrious Eaja Bammohun Boy, himself one of 
the profouadest scholars in Eastern and Western lore, felt constrain^ 
ed, as a Patriot and Phihiuthropist, to address to our Supreme 
authorities an earnest remonstrance against it. 

" The proposed Seminary, or Sanskrit College," said he, " similar to those 
■which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon, can only be 
expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and meta- 
physical distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessors, or to 
society. The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand 
years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtleties, since produced 
by speculative men, such as is now commonly taught in all parts of In- 
dia. The Sanskrit language, so dijSicult that almost a life time is neces- 
sary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for ages a lamentable 
check on the difiusion of knowledge ; and the learning concealed under 
this almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to reward the labour of 
acquiring it. If it had been intended to keep the British nation in igno- 
rance of real knowledge, the Baconian Philosophy would not have been 
allowed to displace the system of the Schoolmen, which was the best 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, the Sanskrit 
system of Education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British Legislature.*' 

When, then, to the useless, the frivolous, and the puerile acqui- 
sitions of Sanskrit Learning, which, instead of truly bracing and 
invigorating the mental faculties, tend rather to dilute and rarify 
them into a vain and subtilizing spirit of error, we add the towering 
pride thereby engendered, the callousness of feeling, the total insen- 
sibility to the wants and miseries of man, together with the defence 
which it involves and entails of all that is blasphemous in Erudite 
Pantheism, and all that is revolting in the popular idolatry, — we 
surely have a picture, in which the resemblance of each better 
light is wholly shrouded and eclipsed by the reality of the dark- 
some shadows. 

Blementary Education, 

Let us now turn to the indigenous system of elementary educa- 
tion, "whether public or private ; i. e. whether carried on in public 
Schools or in private families. 

1. Look at the euhject-matter op nature and amount of the 
instruction communicated. 

At the outset, it may be noted, that in purely indigenous Schools, 
the use of printed books in the native language appears hitherto to 
have been wholly unknown ; and except in a few districts, the num- 
ber of schools in which written works or manuscript text books, are 
not employed, vastly exceeds the number in which they are used. 
How then, in the former description of school, is the business of 
education conducted ? Why, simply thus : — All that the scholars 
learn is acquired from the oral dictation of the master. What is 
so acquired is firmly lodged in the memory by dint of incessant re- 
petition, without any understanding, for a long time, of what mean- 
ing the Bounds so imitated, convey. 
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But the point of chiefest importance is that which concerns the 
tuhject-matter of what is taught, whetiier orally , or by the aid of 
tnantMcripi text books. What constitutes the staple or substance 
of the intellectual, moral and religious provision which is supplied 
to the opening mind of ingenuous Hindu youth? As regards 
the use of particular pieces of compositions, there is considerable 
variety — some being employed in one locality and others in another 
— one or two only being fouud in some schools, and a larger number 
in others. But, as regards their general and essential character 
there is a distressing sameness — a terrible uniformity. Apart from 
the rhyming arithmetical rules of Suhhankar — a writer whose name 
is as familiar in Bengal as Cocker in England, without any one 
knowing who or what he was, or when or where he lived — these 
scholastic com positions and text books consist of translated extracts 
of wild and extravagant legends from the Purans and other shastras, 
more particularly works describing the adventures and loves oi 
Hadha and the incarnate god Krishna, together with the boyish 
amusements of the latter, such as his boating pleasures on the 
Jumna in the neighbourhood of Brindavan, and the tricks which 
he played the milkmaids with his youthful companions. There are 
also hymns or songs without number, in praise of the goddess 
I)urga and other popular divinities. But the works or pieces that 
are best known and in most general use throughout the country 
appear to be the following : — The Chdnakya^ a series of slokes or 
brief sententious sayings, in the proverbial style, avowedly in praise 
of learning and precepts of morality ; the Oangd Bandand describing 
the virtues of the river goddess ; the Saraswati Bandand, or saluta- 
tion to the goddess of learning, which is committed to memory by 
frequent repetition, and is daily recited by the scholars in a body 
before they leave school, all kneeling with their heads bent to the 
ground, and following a leader or monitor in the pronunciation of 
the successive lines or couplets; the Ouru Bandand, a doggrel 
composition containing an expression of the respect and devotion 
due from the scholar to his teacher ; the Ouru Dakhind, another 
doggrel composition which, in glowing terms describes the fee or 
reward which Krishna and his brother Balaram gave to their 
teacher, after having finished their education, and which is con- 
stantly sung by the elder boys of a school from house to house to 
elicit donations for their master. 

But no mere general description can convey the remotest con- 
ception of the genuine nature and character of these almost univer- 
sally current school compositions. Of these, by far the most 
respectable is the Chdnakya, which does contain many passages 
that are negatively unexceptionable, and a few that are positively 
good. But even its best parts can scarcely be said to rise beyond 
the inculcation of a secular sort of prudence, and never ascend, even 
in incidental allusion, into the lofty region of pure and godlike 
morality — the morality of essential truth, inflexible rectitude, 
unspotted holiness, and disinterested love. On the other hand, 
the work constantly descends into dead levels and depths far 
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beneath the platform of a worldly wise and enlightened prudence. 
The spirit of enmity, revenge, selfishness, covetousness, and carnal 
indulgenee seems not sanctioned merely, but positively inculcated. 
We quote a few slokes as specimens : — 

" A. man should be kind and liberal to some enemy, that he may by his 
assistance be able to kill another ; as he would pick out the thorn stick - 
intr in his feet by means of another thorn. 

No trust should be placed in rivers, in creatures armed with claws or 
horns, or in men with weapons in their hands ; neither in women or roy- 
al races. 

For a time of^dversity it is proper to preserve wealth, which, how- 
ever may be expended for the preservation of your wife ; but you should 
always preserve your personal welfare even at the sacrifice of your wife 
or wealth. 

A wife is requisite for the purpose of having a son, a son is requisite 
for the purpose of ofiering funeral cakes, a friend is requisite for assistance 
in time of need, but wealth is requisite for all purposes. 

Possessing plenty of eatables, a good appetite, the power of sexual 
intercourse, handsome wives, a liberal heart, and property, are the sure 
indications of the meritorious actions of man in his former life. 

Fresh meat, soft rice newly prepared, cohabitation with young women, 
fresh clarified butter, warm milk and tepid water, are the six things 
which are beneficial to life." 

We may next notice the Oanga Bandana, or hymn in praise of 
the Ganges, as a genuine specimen of that description of popular 
scholastic composition. As it is short, we shall give it entire, — 
leaving it to the reader to infer the state of mind that can heUevingly 
entertain the sentiments expressed in it, and joyfully and trium- 
phantly give them utterance. It is as follows : — 

** O (Ganga) the river of the gods, whom the Purans declare to be the 
purifier of the fallen and the most ancient, to thee I pay my reverential 
bow. Thou art sprung from the foot of Vishnu, art called Drabamahi 
(fully dissolved,) and art alike the mother of the gods, giants and men. 
Thou didst reside in the drinking pot of Brahma, and wast with him 
sanctifying his whole region by thy presence. But observing the wicked- 
ness of living creatures, and intending to destroy their fears of death, 
thou goddess of the gods, hast come down to this world. Bhagiratha, a 
descendant of the solar race, first showing thee the way, conducted thee 
to this earth below. The most sinful and misbehaved, merely by touching 
thy waters, ascend up to heaven with their corporeal frame entire. Thy 
waters are perfectly pure,- and the fruits of drinking them are so various, 
that even Brahma and Vishnu could not describe them. Who can speak 
of thy glory, since, Shulapani, (the spear-handed Shiva) holding thee ou 
his head, thought himself dignified ! If rice, herbs, &e. be dressed in thy 
water, the gods would take the same, considering them as a rarity. That 
boiled rice also becomes full of ambrosia, — and, according to Vyasa, the 
taking of it destroys the fear of death. The place of thy junction with 
the sea, is equal to Baikuntha in sanctity, and its importance is so great 
that neither Brahma nor Vishnli could fully appreciate it: — the very 
sight of it takes away all the sins of men. Thy waters possess such 
transcendent qualities that if a man (whether he be of low birth, a Sudra, 
or a religious mendicant) were to bathe in them on the last day of Pous, 
he secures for himself a mansion in the heaven of Vishnu. The very ut- 
terance of thy name is all that is riecessary for directly sending a person 
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to tLe abode of Yishnu, without the necessity of his visiting the realm of 
Yama. When the father, mother, son or wife of a person unceremoni- 
ously throws his lifeless corpse upon the burning pile, and with feelings of 
abhorrence returns home, after having bathea in thy waters, it is thou 
l?rbo at that moment takest him into thy bosom. The kindred and friends 
\rho loved him, while he had the power of acquiring, mourn over his death 
only for a day or two. In such dreadful times none but thy feet are his 
real friends. No sooner is the dead carcase of an individual, partly eaten 
up by crows and jackals, drifted by any means to thy shore, than hundreds 
of heavenly nymphs, holding fans in their hands, come down and wait on 
faim. I would rather be a lizard, a crab, or even the young one of an 
emaciated bitch, and live near thee, than be the lord of millions of ele- 
phants in a place not sanctified by tliy presence. Worms, insects and 
oirds, even kings, down to millions of other living creatures, are equal in 
thy sight. If the most sinful and wicked once touch thy waters during 
their whole life time, thou becomest a shelter to them on the last day. 
Even if, from the distance of a hundred yajanas (or eight hundred miles) 
from thy stream, a person were to utter thy name, immediately does he 
become perfectly holy. The ashes of the descendants of Sagar who had 
been destroyed by the curse of a Briihman, having come in contact with 
thy waters, assumed human forms with four hands, and ascended up to 
Baikuntha (the heaven of Vishnu). Thy glory, oh Ganga, is far beyond 
tuy power to describe ; the A'gama and Purans unfold it at full length."* 

Having requested an intelligent and respectable native to furnish 
UB with a set of the sloJces or metrical couplets^ which he had learned 
memoriter, when in the Patshala or vernacular school, he sent one 
as a specimen, accompanied with a literal translation in English, and 
enclosed in a note, of which the following is a verbatim et literatim 
copy. 

" Sir, — I beg to state that when I wa^ translating this sloke— which I 
learnt by heart when very young, from my Gruru mahashai or teacher, 
without at the time understanding the meaning of it, whether it implied 
a dog or an ass, a kind of unpleasurable sensation arose in my mind which 
made me indeed miserable. Afterwards, the whole mind rebelled with 
frown and anguish against the ideas which that sloke conveys, as if they 
were more than virulent venom, fit onlv to bring destruction on man. 
Therefore I humbly beg that you will kindly excuse me for not translat- 
ing the other slokes, which are more or less obscene than the one al- 
ready translated ; for I am afraid they will make me unhappy too, nay, 
they will make me worse* I wish that all the waters of forgetfulness 
would come to wash away from the tablet of my memory such slokes- as 
these— they are most baneful. 

I have, &c., &c. 

, i» 

While the translated sloke is of so gross a nature that we dare 
not insert it here, we need scarcely add that we hastened to release 
our native friend from the odious task which we had unconsciously 
imposed upon him ; — with feelings of deep and unfeigned regret at 
the discovery, that one portion of the vernacular scholastic instruc- 
tion is, in some respects, even worse than our previous experience 
of its puerile and legendary absurdities, or its idolatrous and bar- 
barous teachings, had led us to expect or conceive. 

* Shishubodh. 
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2. Look at the system of Discipline — This is a subject which appar- 
ently did not attract Mr. Adam's attention. But as it is one of vast 
importance in enabling us to arrive at a just and sober estimate 
of the genuine character and practical effects of the existing system 
of scholastic tuition, we must endeavour to supply a few brief notes 
founded on our own enquiry and experience. 

If the scheme of teaching be throughout one of dull, dry, plod- 
ding, monotonous mechanism — acting on head and heart with all 
the force of a congealing efficacy — the scheme of discipline may be 
truly characterised as throughout a reign of terror. Kindness, 
patience, generosity, love— all are alike unknown here. Pear is the 
first and last and only motive brought into play ; punishment the 
first and last and only stimulant. In varying the modes of this puni- 
tory discipline the utmost ingenuity is exercised. With the cane the 
master is always armed, as w^ith an instrument as indispensable 
to his vocation, as the eyes for seeing or the ears for hearing ; and it 
is in constant and faithful exercise. The open palm and clenched 
fist are also vigorously applied to the back, the cheek, and the 
head. These are but the common droppings that fall with the 
frequency and fulness of tropical showers. Of the other varieties 
constantly exhibited, the following may be taken as those of most 
ordinary occurrence. A boy is made to bend forward with his face 
toward the ground ; a heavy brick is then placed on his back, and 
another on his neck ; and should he let either of them fall, within 
the prescribed period of half an hour or so, he is punished with the 
cane. Or a boy is condemned to stand for half an hour or an houi? 
on one foot ; and should he shake or quiver, or let down the uplifted 
leg before the time, he is severely punished. Again, a boy is made 
to sit on the floor in an exceedingly constrained position, with one 
leg turned up behind his neck. Or, still worse, he is made to 
sit with his feet resting on two bricks, and his head bent down 
between both legs, with his hands twisted round each leg so as 
painfully to catch the ears. Again, a boy is made to hang for a 
few minutes, with his head downwards, from the branch of a neigh- 
bouring tree. Or, his hands and feet are bound with cords ; to 
these members so bound, a rope is fastened ; and the boy is then 
hoisted up by means of a pully attached to the beams or rafters 
of the school. Again, nettles, dipped in water, are applied to the 
body, which becomes irritated and swollen ; the pain is excruciating 
and often lasts a whole day ; but, however great the itching and the 
pain, the sufferer is not allowed to rub or touch the skiu for relief, 
under the dread of a flagellation in addition. Or the boy is put 
up in a sack along with some nettles, or a cat or some other noi- 
some creature and then rolled along the ground. Again, the fingers 
of both hands are inserted across each other with a stick between, 
and two sticks without drawn close together and tied. Or, a boy 
is made to measure so many cubits on the ground, by marking it 
along with the tip of his nose. Again, four boys are made to seize 
another, two holding the arms and two the feet ; they then alter- 
nately swing him and throw him violently to the ground. Or, tvvo 
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boys are made to seize another by the ears ; and, with these organs 
well outstretched, he is made to run along for the amusemeot of 
the bystanders. Again, a boy is constrained to pull his own ears ; 
and if he fail to extend them sufficiently, he is visited with a sorer 
chaetisenient. Or, two boys, when both have given offence, are 
made to knock their heads several times against each other. Again, 
the boy who first comes to school •in the morning, receives one 
stroke of the cane on the palm of the hand ; the next receives two 
strokes ; and so each in succession, as he arrives, receives a number 
of strokes equal to the number of boys that preceded him ; — the 
first being the privileged administrator of them all. When a boy 
^^ants to go out, the common practice is to throw a spittle on the 
floor; if it dries up before he returns he is punished with the cane ; 
or, if not, a boy hostile to him, may, with or without the cognizance 
and connivance of the master, come and wipe it out, in order to 
ensure his punishment. When, instead of teaching, the Guru mahashai 
or master betakes himself/ to the making or copying of Almanacs 
and horoscopes, as he constantly does, to eke out his scanty allow- 
ances, the boys, too, very naturally betake themselves to extraneous 
modes of diversion and employment, such as playing and pinching, 
chattering and frolic, waggery and abuse ; — but when, forgetting 
4;hem8elves too far, they become obstreperous and the noise swells 
•into tumult, the teacher is suddenly roused into red burning wrath, 
;ind gives vent to his uncontrollable fury in a crushing tempest of 
indiscriminate fiogellation, intermingled with the loud sound of 
vituperative epithets too gross and shocking to be recorded here. 

No wonder though the Faishala, or vernacular school, should be 
.viewed, as it uniformly is, as an object of terror by the young. The 
conductor of it is the ghost that haunts and scares the young. When 
a child misbehaves, the most severe and awe-inspiring threat of the 
mother is, " call the Guru mahashai to take him to school." Apart 
from its general influence in paralysing the intellectual and moral 
powers, this system of terror leads to many specific practices of a 
baneful tendency. It superinduces the habit of crouching servility 
towards the master in his presence, and the rendering of many me- 
nial and even dishonest services. To propitiate the dreaded tyrant, 
the boys are glad to prepare his hookah, to bring fire for smoking, 
gather flowers for his puja, sweep his lodging, wash his brazen pots, 
cleave thick pieces of wood for fuel, &c. They are induced to go 
to the bazar with their written plantain-leaves, and to give them to 
the shopkeepers as packing materials, in exchange for cowries, fish, 
tobacco, fruits, betel-nut, pawn, <fcc., which they present as offer- 
ings to the master ; or, they are positively encouraged, for his sake, 
to bring, that is in reality to purloin, or steal, wood, rice, salt, dhal, 
oil, &c., from home, or from any where else ; seeing that those who 
succeed, by fair means or foul, in presenting such gifts most fre- 
quently, have the best chance of escaping the dreaded rod, the best 
chance of being praised for cleverness, though the greatest dunces ; 
for diligence, though the greatest sluggards ; and for knowledge, 
.though the greatest ignoramuses. 
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Oq the other hand, as might be expected, the system tends to 
generate the spirit of hatred, retaliation and revenge towards the 
master. This spirit practically shews itself in varions ways. For 
example, in preparing his hookah, it is a common trick for the boys 
to mix the tobacco with chillies and other pungent ingredients ; so 
that when he smokes, he is made to cough yiolently, while the 
whole school is convulsed with laughter ; — or, beneath the mat on 
which he sits, may be strewn thorns and sharp prickles, which soon 
display their effects in the contortions of the crest-fallen and dis- 
comfited master ; — or, at night he is waylaid by his pupils, who, 
from their concealed position in a tree, or thicket, or behind a wall, 
pelt him well with pebbles, bricks, or stones ; — or, once more, they 
rehearse doggrel songs, in which they implore the gods, and more 
particularly Kali, to remove him by death — ^vowing, in the event 
of prayer being heard, to present offerings of sugar and cocoa- 
nuts. 

Once more, the system naturally and even necessarily leads the 
young to regard the Patshala, not as a place of healthful, renova- 
tive, mental exercise, but as a sort of dungeon or grievous prison- 
house, to escape from which is the chiefest of all ends, as the desire 
to do so is the most powerful of all instincts. Many, accordingly, are 
the pretexts and expedients resorted to, in order to escape the '^ du- 
rance vile" of scholastic imprisonment. The boy often runs off, for 
several days, to the house of a relation or friend at a distance ; and, 
on his return, asseverates that he. was sent there by his parents. 
To throw boiled rice on domestic vessels ceremonially defiles them ; 
hence when a boy is bent on a day's release from school, he peremp- 
torily disobeys his admonishing mother, saying ** No ; if you insist 
on my going, I shall throw about the boiled rice," — a threat which 
usually gains him the victory. If a person of a different caste, or 
unbathed, or with shoes on his feet, touch the boiled rice or pot of 
another, it is polluted ; hence, when a boy effects his escape from 
school, he often hastens to some kitchen, touches the boiled rice, or 
the pots in which it has been boiled, and thus becomes himself 
polluted ; and until he bathes, no one can touch or seize him, with- 
out being polluted too. A temporary impunity is thus secured. 
At other times, the boy finds his way to filthy and unclean places ; 
where he remains for hours, or a whole day, defying the master and 
his emissaries to touch him — knowing full well that they cannot do 
so, without partaking of his own contracted pollution. So deter- 
mined are boys to evade the torturous system of discipline that, in 
making good their escape, they often wade or swim through tanks, 
or along the current of running drains, with a large earthen-pot 
over their head, so that the suspicion of passers by, or of those in 
pursuit, is not even excited — seeing that nought appears on the 
surface but a floating pot ; or, they run off, and climb into the 
loftiest neighbouring tree, where they laugh to scorn the efforts of 
their assailants to dislodge them. In the recent case of one per- 
sonally known to our informant, the runaway actually remained for 
three days on the top of a cocoa-nut tree, vigorously hurling the 
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eocoa-nutB, as missiles, at the heads of all who attempted to ascend 

for the purpose of securing him* 

3. liook at the teaehert^ their means of tupport and qualifiea' 

Hone. 

Very nearly the whole of the teachers earn their livelihood by 

teachiog — being regularly paid for their professional services. Bear- 
ing in mind that presents, whether monthly, yearly, or occasional, 
consist of rice, fish, salt, oil, vegetables, cooking utensils, tobacco, 
clothes, <&c., the following enumeration will present at once to the 
eye a tabulated view of the exceedingly varied, or rather grotesquely 
diversified ways, in which the teachers are remunerated. 

Some receive — 

Monthlv wages only ; 
Fees omy ; 

Subsistence money onlv ; 
Wages and uncooKed food ; 
Wages and subsistence money ; 
Eees and subsistence money ; 
Fees and weekly presents ; 
Fees and annual presents ; 
Weekly presents and annual presents ; 
Wages, uncooked food and subsistence money ; 
Fees, uncooked food, and annual presents ; 
Fees, subsistence money, and weekly presents ; 
Wages, subsistence money and annufd presents ; 
Fees, subsistence money and annual presents ; 
Fees, weekly presents and annual presents ; 
Wages, uncooked food, subsistence money and weekly presents $ 
Fees, uncooked food, subsistence money and weekly presents ; 
Fees, uncooked food, subsistence money, and annual presents ; 
Fees, uncooked food, weekly presents and annual presents ; 
Wages, subsistence money, weekly presents and annual presents $ 
Fees, subsistence, weekly presents and annual presents ; 
Fees, uncooked food, subsistence money, weekly presents and annual 
presents. 

Now, reducing all these items to a money-estimate, the mean 
rate of monthly payment for all the districts visited will be found 
from Es. 1-8-7 as the minimvmy to Bs. 4-12-9, as the maximum* 
This affords to all the vernacular teachers of Bengal and Behar, 
an average monthly professional income of Es. 2-15-7, or about 
three rupees! — not above one-half of what is usually given in 
Calcutta to the lowest menials or domestic servants. 

The details now given abundantly shew by what pinched and 
stinted contributions the class just below the wealthy and the class 
just above the indigent unite to support a school ; and it constitutes 
a proof of the very limited means of those who are anxious to give a 
Bengali education to their children, and of the sacrifices which 
they make to accomplish the object. But, for emoluments so lean 
and so meagre, what qualifications can the teachers be expected to 
present ? If it be an universal law that the price of a commodity 
may fairly be allowed to determine its intrinsic or relative or 
conventional value, what can be the value, intrinsically, relatively, or 
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conventionally, of qualifications everywhere estimated and liired a1/ 
a rate so low as tbose of the vernacular school-master of Bengal and 
Behar ? Accordingly, it is the fact, that, however low the emoluments 
in question are, in comparison with those to which competent men, 
might .be justly considered entitled, they can scarcely be said to 
be lower than the paideutic qualifications or marketable commodity 
of which they may be regarded as the pecuniary equivalent. The 
following is the result of Mr. Adam's extended observation on the 
subject : — 

** The teachers consist both of young and middle aged men, for the 
most part simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, and therefore having 
recourse to an occupation which is suitable both to their expectations 
and attainments, and on which they reflect as little honor as they derive 
emolument from it. They do not understand the importance of the task 
they have undertaken. They do not appear to have made it even a subject 
of thought. They do not appreciate the great influence which they 
might exert over the minds of their pupils, and they consequently neglect 
the highest duties which their situation would impose, if they were 
better acquainted with their powers and obligations. At present they , 
produce chiefly a mechanical effect upon the intellect of their pupils, 
which is worked upon and chiselled out, and that in a very rough style, 
but which remains nearly passive in their hands, and is seldom taught 
or encouraged to put foi^th its self-acting and self-judging capacities. As 
to any moral influence of the teachers over the pupils— any attempt to 
form the sentiments and habits, and to control and guide the passions 
and emotions — such a notion never enters into their conceptions ; and 
the formation of the moral character of the young is consequently wholly 
left to the influence of the casual associations amidst which they are 
placed, without any endeavour to modify or direct them. Any measures 
that may be adopted to improve education in this country will be 
greatly inadequate, if they are not directed to increase the attainments 
of the teachers, and to elevate and extend their views of the duties 
belonging to their vocation." 

The intellectual and moral condition of the wholly unin- 
structed masses, constituting the overwhelming majority, we have 
already glanced at; and, in the preceding statements, will be 
found ample materials, from which to form an accurate estimate 
of the intellectual and moral condition of the partially or inade- 
quately instructed minority. To spare the reader the tedium of a 
lengthened recapitulation, we have only to request that he may be 
pleased to look back and re-ponder the statements of fact already 
given. Let him look at the nature, character, and influence of the 
instruction imparted in the elementary schools, and say, whether 
Mr. "Ward's estimate of it does not fall far short of the reality, 
rather than exceed it. Education in these schools, "is confined," 
says he, " to a few rudiments, qualifying the pupils to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first rules of arithmetic. 
A Hindu school is a mere shop, in which by a certain process tha 
human mind is prepared to act as a copying machine or as a litho- 
graphic press. The culture of the mind is never contemplated iii 
these seminaries. Hence Hindu youths, though of a capacity ex- 
ceedingly quick, never find the means of strengthenhig or enlarging 
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tlie faculties. The bud withers as soon as it is ready to expand. 
Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming in education, of all 
that contributes to the formation of good dispositions and habits, 
these youths herd together for mutual corruption. Destitute of 
knowledge themselves, the parents, the tutors cannot impart to 
others that which they themselves have not received ; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course ; and whatever is in the human heart 
receives an unbounded gratification." These schools thus viewed, as 
Mr. Ward does, chiefly in their negative character, are sufficiently 
uproductive of good and prolific of evil. How much more so when 
viewed in their positive character ! Under the endless recurrence 
of a dull, monotonous, mechanical routine, the intellectual soil, 
light by nature and wholly unmanured by art, soon becomes im- 
poverished altogether. Under the combined influences of an utterly 
vicious system of discipline, the forced initiation into deceptive and 
dishonest practices, the habitual inculcation of loose, grovelling, car-- 
naliziiig maxims for the regulation of future conduct, the unceasing, 
repetition of abominably filthy or grossly idolatrous legends, — the 
moral and religious soil is transformed into a fertile nursery of all 
manner of rank, unprofitable, and noxious weeds ! 

"Whether, therefore, we look at the wholly uninstructed majority, 
or the partially instructed minority of the people of this land, 
we cannot help concluding that the work of education, in any right 
and proper sense of that term, has, except in a few isolated cases, 
connected with Missionary and other operations, yet to he legun. 
With these comparatively few exceptions, the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar, and indeed India generally, may verily be said, educa- 
tionally, to present an all but universal blank. Indeed so vast, 
BO aggravated is the destitution, so immense, so apparently boundless 
the field, that one is apt to sink down, staggered, confounded, and 
almost paralyzed into despondency at the very prospect of it. But 
Christian faith, feeding on the promises, and Christian benevolence 
glowing in anticipation of a renovated and gladdened humanity, 
soon interpose to rouse and rally the best energies of the members 
of the true evangelical Church of Christ in all lands. 

The Bemedy, 

Such being the destitution, we cannot but hail the recent forma- 
tion of a society in England for promoting vernacular Christian 
education in India ; and approving of its purpose to commence the 
gigantic undertaking, by instituting Normal Schools for the proper 
training of vernacular teachers, — we proceed to offer a few plain 
remarks or suggestions in answer to the question, — How is the object 
to he practically carried out ? 

1. — Agent » 

In expounding and enforcing the views of the Society at home, 
whether orally, by written correspondence, or through the medium 
of the Press ; in waiting on different influential parties and endea- 
vouring to conciliate their good-will, gain their concurrence. 
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and secure their needful co-operation ; in devising suitable plans, 
selecting qualified agents, and setting up the machinery of a new 
organization ; — much time, strength, and labour must be expended. 
Now here, there are no Laymen, who are gentlemen at large, like 
many at home ; all are intensely occupied with their own several 
callings. However able, therefore, any of them might be to under- 
take the task, none might be found willing; and however willing, 
none be found able. Neither have we any supernumerary ministers 
of any church or denomination, with leisure to encounter the task ; 
nor might they themselves, nor the churches or societies, to which 
they belong, be inclined to relinquish present labours and devote 
themselves exclusively to the sort of business involved in the 
management of so purely scholastic an enterprise. The inference 
from all this is, that, if the society is earnest and resolute in its 
purpose, an intelligent well qualified Agent musty in the first instance 
at least y he sent from England^ to promote its general objects and 
interests in India, 

On his arrival, either of two courses would be open to him ; — on 
behalf of the society, to establish for Bengal, or for a large portion 
of Bengal, a Normal School of its own, under his (i. e. the Agent's) 
general superintendence ; — or, still under his general superin- 
tendence, to encourage each Missionary Body to establish a Normal 
School in connection with their several operations, subject of course, 
to such terms and conditions as the society, in its liberal and catho« 
lie aims, might deem it sufficient to impose. 

In either case, it might be desirable or necessary for the Agent 
to select or obtain local working Committees to assist him witii 
their counsel and influence ; — in the one case, a general Committee, 
composed independently of all denominational differences ; in the 
other. Committees, consisting of members of each separate church 
or society. 

Without going into a detail of reasons, past experience satisfies 
us, that the latter alternative — that of establishing separate Nor- 
mal Schools, and separate auxiliary Committees, in connection with 
the several churches or societies, would, if not at first, yet certainly 
in the long run, be found the most practicable and efiective. For 
though we have, hitherto, been gladdened with much harmony and 
unanimity among the ministers and friends of our several evangeli- 
cal Missions, the actual working out of one conjoint educational 
scheme might, among the contingencies of the future, raise difficul- 
ties, excite conscientious scruples, or lead to undesigned collisions, 
which it would be as well, by timely and prudential anticipation, to 
obviate. 

2. — Principal or Head Master, 
Since the Normal School now under consideration, whether one 
or many, should be exclusively devoted to training vernacular teach- 
ers through the medium of the vernacular dialects, it is clear that 
the Principal or Head Master should be a Christian man, thoroughly 
acquainted with the wauts of the country and able efficiently to 
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wield the vernacular language. In order to give tone and elevation 
to the whole system and set a& inspiring example of active energy, 
it would be desirable that the first conductor of any Normal Insti- 
tution should be a European, conversant with the native language, 
and intimately familiar with the habits of the people. 

Afterwards the East Indian or Native Christian community 
must be looked to for a permanent supply of successors. 

3. — Locality, 

Much has been said relative to the proper locality for a verna- 
cular Normal School-— city and country having their respective 
advantages and disadvantages. But if the purely vernacular 
Normal School be designed primarily, if not exclusively, for the 
teeming rural population, the result of all experience is decidedly in 
favour of the conntry, as its proper site ; and iu the country, some 
place, which European society has not yet reached. In order to answer 
the purpose for which they are trained, the village teachers must, 
with reference to food, style of dress, house accommodation, and 
personal bearing, genially retain much of their own primitively 
simple and inexpensive habits. Now all experience has taught us 
that, from the weaknesses and foibles inherent in the Bengali 
chancter, the ways and appliances of city life are, as a general rule, 
utterly incompatible with the retention of such habits. It oughtj 
therefore, to be a settled point — settled definitively and at once — 
that a rural locality, in the very heart of a dense rural population, 
capable of furnishing abundance of pupils on which to exercise 
the gifts of the Normal students, and that alone, should be the 
site of any vernacular Normal institution. 

4. — FupiU. 

That the main bulk of the pupils should, if possible, be Christian, 
all are agreed ; and that the entire course of instruction, as well as 
regimen and discipline of the institution should be essentially Chris- 
tian, is a point which calls for no difference of opinion. 

But on the point, whether the pupils should be exeltmvehf 
Christian, the judgments of even good men are considerably divided. 

Some, from dread of the contaminating and counteractive in-* 
fluences of contact with heathen or non-Christian young men, 
would have all Christian — waiving all considerations as to number, 
in the persuasion that on such unmixed Christian companionship 
the blessing of God would more abundantly rest, and that from it 
greater benefit would ultimately accrue to the cause of Christ. 

Some again who would, on every account, prefer that all were 
Christian, if obtainable, are impressed with a conviction that the 
tiumber of such at present in Bengal, both able and willing to 
devote themselves to the profession of school-masters, must be 
comparatively very acanty ; while the small income to be derived 
from the profession would act as a deterrent in the case of the 
more aapiring, ambitious, self^-reliant spirits. It would therefore, 
as they believe, be limiting the operations of the society too much, 
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to confine itself exclusively to that class. Gonsequentlj, they would 
admit as students such young men also, as have been educated in 
Miesionary Schools,* and who, though not avowed Christians, have 
yet imbibed much of Christian sentiment and feeling ; and who, 
accordingly, would not be likely from conviction to counteract the 
efforts made to give a Christian direction and tone to the instruc- 
tion imparted to the pupils. 

Others, again, agreeing with the latter, as to the probable, or 
rather certain, scantiness of available native Christian applicants, 
and the limitation of usefulness which a restriction of choice to 
that class must inevitably entail, would admit a due proportion of 
non-Christian young men, who have been educated iu Missionary 
Schools. But not stopping short here, they would go further still, 
and admit a certain number of promising young men, who might 
never have enjoyed the advantage of any portion of training in 
such schools at all. 

Looking not merely at the terrible ignorance of the wholly un- 
instructed many, but at the still more terrible knowledge imparted 
by wholly heathen teachers to the partially instructed few, they 
would endeavour to improve the heathen teachers, if they cannot 
secure enough of evangelized ones ; and thereby help to diminish the 
intensity and swell of the present torrent of unmitigated evil, if 
they cannot wholly draw it off. 

Their hope is that heathen men who willingly receive the instruc- 
tion, and subject themselves to the discipline, of a Christian institute, 
could not but contract some degree of reverence for the Word of 
God, imbibe some portion of its sacred truths, and go forth with 
feelings, desires, and impulses, of a better kind than could possibly, 
belong to them, had they not been brought into close contact with 
such an ameliorating and invigorating course. 
. Their hope is, that they would be disposed to substitute a soften- 
ing and refining discipline, instead of the hardening and demoralizing 
one, now prevalent iu native schools. 

Their hope is that through their agency, many of the present 
abominable legends and polluting school-books would be superseded 
by works of a practically useful tendency — alike intellectual, moral 
and. religious. 

. Their hope is that many of them, with somewhat rectified views 
and feelings, would, negatively, refrain from communicating the 
present quantum of moral poison to their pupils, and, positively, 
convey much of the wholesome aliment on which they themselves 
had been fed. 

Tiieir hope is, that, in these several ways, by the repression of 
much of noxious growth and the culture of much that is salutary, 
a better and more promising soil might, by Qod*s providential 

* Some experienced Missionaries declare, that they prefer the mixture of 
Christians and Non-christians in school classes ; as thereby the former are pre- 
vented from becoming hot -bed plants, and more life, vigor, and energy are aecur- 
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blessing, be created for the subsequent operations of a more direct 
evangelical husbandry. 

Their hope is, that, through gratitude for benefits received, the 
Principal of the Normal School and his Christian associates might 
retain and exert a powerful influence for good over the minds of 
such men — that in them Missionaries might find auxiliaries to a 
certain extent, and not as now antagonists, when visiting villages 
in \^hich their schools are planted — that a respect for Missionaries, 
thus superinduced in the minds of villagers, in place of the present 
prejudices, might pave the way for listening with more earnest at- 
tention to their message. 

IBut without attempting, in the present state of comparative in- 
experience, formally to decide which of these courses ought to 
be recommended as best, it is perhaps wiser, after having thus 
briefly stated the case for prayerful consideration, to leave the deter- 
mination of the matter to tlie Agent and several local Committees 
who may, hereafter, be charged with the direct responsibility of 
organizing the proposed Institutions. 

In whatever direction the choice may be, it is clear that the ad- 
mission of pupils must be regulated by certain fixed and well 
matured conditions, regarding their age, previous attainments, 
general intelligence, and moral character. 

Were there but one Institution at the outset, common to all 
parties, the pupils might be nominated in turns, or in certain pro- 
portions, according to antecedently defined rules, by Missionaries 
or Missionary bodies of various denominations, or by philanthropic 
individuals. If each Missionary body were to have its own, the 
principle of original selection, as well as the mode of filling up sub- 
sequent vacancies, would, of course, be very much simplified. 

5. — Boarding EstaUUhment, 

For the Christian pupils attending any such Institution, it will 
be necessary to provide a Boarding Establishment. 

Here, again, several questions have to be carefully considered. 

As Native Christian students, whilst attending the Institution, 
must be provided for, it ought to be laid down as a fundamental 
rule, that they should be provided for in such a way as not to make 
them more comfortable during the time of their studies, than they 
will be afterwards in active life. 

With this view a range or ranges of small huts, similar to those 
in use in the villages, should be erected, and so divided and 
apportioned, that each student should have for himself a separate 
apartment for stady and sleep. An arrangement of this sort is 
imperatively demanded by the present extraordinarily relaxed moral 
habitudes among the people. 

There should be a aining-hall in which all could, at meal times, 
mess together. Christians having no caste, there would be no dijfir 
eulty in the way; while such a measure is obviously suggested by 
the strongest motives of economy. 
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6. — Monthly AUowance. 

The precise amount of the monthlj allowance must depend on 
the localitj. Probably, the w.sest and least troublesome plan 
would be to supply the rice, and to pay the washerman — 
placing only a small balance in the shape of actual Cash in the 
hands of the students. The total monthly allowance might not 
far exceed four or five rupees per head ; a sum, which would be 
too small in Calcutta, but not in the Mofussil, unless, indeed, 
the price of provisions should continue to rise. 

7. — The queetion about Whee, 

Here, perhaps, when the time for organization comes, it may be 
necessary to consider and beforehand settle the vexatious question, 
whether the married boarders are to come alone, or with their wives 
and possibly their children. Very much is to be said fot and 
against either alternative, — the comfort of the students and a re- 
gard to their morality recommending that they should bring their 
wives ; and the comfort of the superintendent as well as the 6£S- 
ciency of the Institution recommending that they should come 
without their wives. Probably the Institution will not become 
popular, unless the students are allowed to bring their wives. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that Bengali women, with few 
bright exceptions, are sure to quarrel and give rise to the formic 
tion of parties, animated by the fiercest party spirit. 

^.~Non'€hri9tim Students. 

Should it be ultimately agreed upon, that a certain proportion of 
the students be non-Christian young men — though subject in the 
main to the same entrance regulations, amenable to the same gene- 
ral discipline, and engaged in the same studies as the Christian 
students — it is clear that such outside pupils must receive their 
whole allowance in money, because they would have to provide 
their own board apart from the Christian Boarding Establish- 
ment. 

9. — Studies — Medizm of instruction. 

Under the head of studies, there are two points that demand at- 
tention — the medium of instruction, and the subject-matter of in- 
struction. 

That the vernacular should be the principal medium of instruction, 
all are agreed ; and that, as such, the study of it should be prose- 
cuted, until freedom, accuracy and fluent command in the use of it, 
orally and in writing, have been obtained, can admit of no doubt. 
In Behar the vernacular is the Hindi; in Bengal, the Bengali; 
alike for the Musalm&n and the Hindu population. For, though 
the Urdu or Hindustani is the current spoken language of the edu- 
cated Musalmdns of Bengal and Behar, we have the authority of 
Mr. Adam, the Government Commissioner, for saying that it is 
^' never employed in the schools as the medium or instrument of 
written instruction.*' In Bengal proper, therefore, the Bengali 
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may justly be described as the unversal language of vernacular in- 
struction. 

It has, however, been sugsfested in some quarters that a certain 
amount of instruction in English might be combined with that iu 
the vernacular. 

To this we believe there are practically insuperable objections. 
Suglish Education is confessedly of the highest importance in 
regard to the better and more influential classes of the natives, and 
with a view to the attainment of great and noble objects, which 
cannot be attained without it. 

But the object of the new Society is, in the quickest and cheap- 
est way, to reach the ignorant masses. This grand design can only 
be attained though means of the vernacular ; the study of which, 
therefore, ought to be held not only as paramount, but exclusive 
in a Normal Vernacular Institution. 

"We would not lay much stress upon the alleged fact, that it is 
difficult to meet with any native, well educated in English, who 
heretofore has made a good teacher in the vernacular and all its 
adjuncts, — that, when the natives devote themselves in earnest to the 
study of English, it seems to absorb all their fiaculties — that the 
vernacular is then considered by them as a secondary matter, on 
which, somehow or other, they do not deem it necessary to bestow 
much attention, or to engage in it with a cordiality fitted to ensure 
success. We do not, as already said, lay much stress on such 
allegations, because, however substantially true in times past, there 
have been noted exceptions ; and because, even if there were no 
exceptions, it would only prove that, hitherto, there has been no suffi- 
cient stimulus or inducement to the thorough study of Bengali, no 
sufficient outlet or remuneration to the Bengali scholar, or that the 
system pursued has been somewhat faulty or defective, — not that 
it is incapable of being amended, so as to produce the desired 
results. Already, the circumstance that, in the entrance and other 
Examinations connected with the University of Calcutta, a knowledge 
of Bengali is insisted on, as o( equivalent importance to a know- 
ledge of English, has begun to tell iufluentially on the more careful 
cultivation of the former. 

The really valid objections to the teaching of English in purely 
vernacular Normal Institutions are of another kind. 

There \^, first, the time and the expense that must be consumed 
in acquiring it to any good purpose. From experience, we must 
say that a period of skf years is the very minimum, even in the case 
ot the more clever and talented youths. To require therefore an 
effective knowledge of English for village teachers in Bengal, would, 
as has in substance been remarked, be somewhat equivalent to 
requiring for the rural population of England that every parish 
school master should have a university degree in classical liter- 
ature. 

There is, secondly, the uselessness as to any mental illumination, 
of a mere smattering of English acquired in a shorter time. It is 
strength lavishly and fruitlessly .wasted in *' the substitution of a 
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very imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of English, with a still 
smaller knowledge of other things, for that higher education 
through the vernacular, which, while givbg full and accurate infor- 
mation of a practical kind, would, at the same time, streogthen 
the faculties of the mind." 

There is, thirdly ^ the actual unfitting of the pupils far the work for 
which they are destined. What is wanted is, men with a simple 
but efficient education, specially adapted to the condition and 
wants of the rural population-^men, also, who will be cheerfully 
willing to labour for moderate salaries. Now, in the present state of 
things^ even a smattering^ of English would be sure to elevate 
young men in their own eyes to a superiority, which would render 
them unwilling to devote themselves exclusively to the drudgery 
of teaching the vernacular, or utterly discontented with a moderate 
salary, such as that to which the past usages and actual abih'ty and 
willingness of the people must assign a limit While the teacher, 
conversant with the vernacular alone, would be satisfied with such 
a moderate allowance as might be fairly expected from vill^e com- 
munitiesy earnestly desirous of instruction for their children ; the 
veriest smatterer in English would he a dissatisfied and heartless 
grumbler, were we to offer him less than double or treble that sum. 

Altogether, our unhesitating; conclusion should be, that if it 
were thought desirable to establish an English Normal Institution, 
the principle ought to be adopted that it must be wholly distinct 
from the vernacular one. Such an institution, being designed to 
train teachers for the classes above the dense mass of the rural 
population, nuight be established in Calcutta, or any other city. 
Students of extraordinary promise might be admissible into it» from 
the vernacular institution, without forfeiting their allowance during 
the time of their studies.* But the question may fairly be raised, 
whether, with the exception of scholarship-holders, other students 
should not do without any allowance and without any Boarding 
Establishment ; simply because there is a much greater demand for 
superior English teachers than for vernacular opes, and because their 
pecuniary prospects^ are much better. 

Or, perhaps, what would be better still — at once more eeonomieal 
and more effective — instead of a separate English Normal Institu- 
tion, a Normal cla89 might be advaiitageousjly appended to the high- 
er existing English Institutions. This was done, some years ago, 
with good effect iu the Free Church Institution. The native teach- 
ers and more advanced of the collegiate students were constituted 
into a class, for the express purpose of receiving syatematio instruc- 
tiou in the principles and improved modes of school4eaching and 
discipline, or in what thj^ Germans bav9 denominated the science of 
^aideutics,. Throughout the classes of the school department, abun- 
dant oppojrtunitvQS were afforded for. exemplifying in practice the 
instruction so acquired. A plan of this kind would add little or 

* In the English Depariment also^ the same questdoa may be raised^ as to what 
proportion of the Qtudeqts, or whether apiy, should Ji^ non-Ghristians. 
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nothing to the general expenditure of an already efficient Institu- 
tion. All that would be required, is, that one or other of the Pro- 
fessors, or superior masters, should be competent to give the needful 
lessons in Normal tuition, and have sufficient time to superintend 
the practical application of it. Or, better still, if the salary could 
be afforded, set aside one competent man to the important work of 
Normal tuition and superintendence, as his special and exclusive 
vocation. 

lO.-StudM^-Subjeet^mtttter of Imtruction, 

Without, at present, attempting precisely to define the necessary 
requirements for admission into the Normal institution, we may, 
in a general way, assume that the candidate has mastered his own 
langu^e, so as to be able to write correctly from dictation, and, 
through it, the ordinary subjects of elementary education. 

What, then, after entry, is he required to learn P The following 
may be regarded as the principal subjects : *— 

Daily lessons in the Bible, after the method of which Mr. Stow 
of Glasgow has furnished the most perfect examples. 

The writing of his own language grammatically and idiomatically ; 
with a knowledge of its analysis, its etymology and syntax. 

The History of the Jews ; of Bengal, India and England ; with 
outlines of General History. 

Geography — Indian, General, and Physical, with an ability to 
draw maps on the black board. 

Mental Arithmetic and General Mensuration. 

Object Lessons given in the Gallery — Popular Lectures on thd 
more obvious and intelligible portions of the Natural and Physical 
sciences, such as the solar system ; the composition of water and 
air ; heat, rain, dew ; light, its reflection and refraction, colour, rain- 
bow ; the seasons ; principal bones of the human skeleton ; diges-' 
tion and circulation, the ear and the eye ; the general properties of 
matter, motion, the mechanical powers, Ac, Ac. 

In this department of the course, the rules laid down by the 
Government Inspector of the district for the Hooghly Normal Ver- 
nacular School, are deserving of the most careful consideration :— 

*' The Superintendent's special attention is called to the importance 
of preparing a series of simple and popular Mcctures' on Astro- 
nomy, Geography, and Natural Philosophy, illustrated as much as 
possible by Experiments, Objects, Drawings, Maps and Orreries. 
The great object being, as I stated, to awaken the mind of these 
Village Teachers and through them of their pupils, — call out the 
powers of observation, eonstructiveness, reflection, and to awaken 
interest in the laws which regulate the world around them. The 
students, I observed^ may be usefully and properly referred to* 
particular portions of works on these subjects, in order that the 
lecturer's statements may be illustrated, expanded, and strengthened 
in the memory ; but the less we have to say to mere teaching out 
of ' Class Books,' the better. Every student should be required to 
take down, in writing, the main headings of the Lecture he is listen** 
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ing to, terms which are new to him, especially technical terms, and 
^ very brief note of the main poiuts noticed, but nothing more, 
l^his he will do in a ' rough' Note Book. After the lecture is over, 
each of the students should sit down and draw up, from recollection 
and his rough notes, a clear and full Beport of the lecture in his own 
words, writing the same in a fair Note Book. When the lecture 
has thus been written down, it will be an important part of your 
duty to go carefully over each Report in the presence of the writer, 
pointing out mistakes in matter, expression, orthography and style, 
and marking the number of mistakes in a Tabular form, — with a 
view to assigning a few prizes at the end of each half ypar to those 
who have kept the best Note Books '* 

It is calculated that a course of this description, through the 
medium of the vernacular, would occupy a period of not less than 
three years ; and such a course ought to be regarded as indispensable 
for a really qualified and efficieufc village teacher. 

11. — Kovo to he employed, after being trained. 

If the proper training of teachers be the ^rst step towards the 
successful education of the people, the efficient employment of them 
is the secondy and not less important or necessary step. For of 
what avail is it, to expend money and time and strength in qualifying 
teachers, if they are not usefully employed, after being qualified ? 
And, how is such useful employment of them to be brought about P 
is the question that presses for a satisfactory solution. 

From what has been already stated, it must be clear that there are 
great difficulties in the way. 

It would not be reasonable to expect that young men, — well 
trained as teachers in the Normal school, and leaving it in a satis- 
factory manner, after having creditably passed through the final 
examination, — would be content with the wretched pittances on 
which the present race of vernacular teachers are pinched and 
starved. And suitable spheres for the establishment by them of 
adequately self-supporting vernacular schools are scarcely any 
where to be found. As circumstances now are, they would find it 
almost impossible to succeed even partially. Since a knowledge of 
the vernacular, and of any thing like substantive knowledge or po- 
pular science through its medium, however useful or interesting, 
affords but very little prospect of pecuniary gain in public offices or 
elsewhere, native parents, if their ability were even greater than 
it usually is, are most unwilling to spend much to procure an edu- 
cation of this sort for their sons. And assuredly, the little they 
might be willing to give, would be utterly insufficient to support 
respectably trained teachers, such as those would be, whom the new 
society contemplates sending forth. 

Unless, therefore, the Society be prepared to enact, on a great 
scale, a part as bootless as that of the fabled Sisyphus, it must deli- 
berately make up its mind to assist, not only in preparing, but, for 
some time to come, in suitably eupportiny and employing duly quali- 
fied teachers. In a word, unless the Society desire to court the 
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iBosb disastrooB failare, it must be resolutely prepared to assist in 
the estabiishmeut of improved vernacular schools, by guarantee- 
ing to the trained teacher the whole, or at least, a fair proportion 
of his salary. 

What the whole salary, or a fitting proportion of it, ought to be, 
may vary endlessly with time, place and circumstances. A quanti- 
ty, therefore, so fluctuating, must be left to be determined by the 
Society's Agent and Local Committees, as cases arise--each case to be 
dealt with, and judged of, on its own merits. In general, it may 
be said that the salary might vary, according to attainments and loca- 
lity, from 7 to 8, up to 15 or 16 rupees. One thing may, and in- 
deed, ought to be insisted on, from the very outset, and that is, 
whenever realhf practicable, to demand a fee, however small. The 
requirement of such a fee will help in teaching the people to yalue 
education, as a commodity that is worth paying for. In most cases, 
however, it ought to be very moderate ; especially among the 
poorer village population ; otherwise the attendance of the pupils 
would be so inconsiderable as entirely to defeat the object of the 
Society, and of philanthropists generally, in causing an improved 
education to reach and permeate the sunken masses of this vast 
land. Cases, however, are sure to arise in which, in the first in- 
stance, no fee, however insignificant, can be asked for, with any 
hope of obtaining it. Numbers do not value, and do not seek for, 
a written knowledge of their own mother-tongue; still less, the 
superior instruction of which we desire it to become the medium. 
And what men do not value, and do not seek for, they cannot be 
expected to make any pecuniary sacrifice to obtain. Hence, the 
Government grant-in-aid system, requiring the peasants to pay 
ialf the expenses of the school, has proved a dead failure. Only 
£ 2,361 were expended last year in grants-in-aid for vernacular 
schools for the education of thirty *9ix millions ! Many cases, there- 
fore, may arise, in which, at the outset, the entire or nearly the 
entire cost of a school may have to be defrayed. And in such 
cases, the state of dependency may be expected to continue, until 
the appetite for instruction is so decidedly created, that men shall 
not grudge any reasonable expense in securing its gratification. 

In other cases, the arrangement might be somewhat of this sort. 
Leaving the teacher to collect what fees he can, a fixed monthly 
allowance, varying, according to circumstances, from 3 to 7 rupees, 
or a sum that would not tend to deaden self-exertion, might be 
guaranteed for a limited period of 6 or 7 years; on condition that, 
within the first twelve months, he secured, any where, an appoint- 
ment as schoolmaster ; that, in conducting his school he gave satis- 
faction, either mediately or directly, to the Society's accredited 
Agent or Agents ; and that the allowance was to cease as soon as 
he had, after the first year, allowed three months to elapse without 
teaching in school. In very unfavourable or necessitous cases, the 
guaranteed allowance might be renewable, after the lapse of the 
stipulated period. 

All these remarks about fixed allowances, salaries, or portions of 
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salary, for limited periods, refer exelasively to native Ckrittian 
teacliers. In the case of non-Christian teachers — shoald such be 
admitted to the benefits of the Normal Institutions — were they to 
acquit themselves creditably and leave honorably, in order to en- 
courage and keep hold of them, a moderate allowance might be 
guaranteed to them for one year only, without any conditions, as it 
might not be practicable to enforce any. 

It is proper, also, to add that, in the case of some of the parties 
concerned in the establishment of a Normal School system, they 
might, without any conscientious scruples, be enabled to employ 
43ome of the Christian teachers especially, in connection with the 
grants-in-aid from Government. But, in all other cases, the new 
society must be prepared to sustain, as fur it can, a burden, which 
is absolutely necessary to the successful furtherance of its own 
benevolent Christian designs. 

12. — The organization and superintendence of the common vemacth 

lor schools. 

In the present backward state of things, the most suitable agency 
for organizing and carrying on a system of vernacular schools, after 
duly trained teachers have been formed, would be the existing 
Missionary bodies ; seeing that these are already more or leas on- 
gaged in that identical work, and, in many instances, only lacking 
in funds to extend it. The new society, having only to watch over 
the general carrying on of the scheme, might grant aid to the Mis- 
sionary bodies, according to the number and efficiency of the schools 
they might respectively be able to organize and actively superin-^ 
tend. 

Should the vernacular school system greatly extend, a separate 
agency to conduct its details, might be set on foot ; but, at the 
outset, no such separate agency would be either necessary or expe- 
dient. A scheme of this kind would ^^be so far favourable to the 
progress of Christianity, inasmuch as it would furnish Missionaries 
with a pleasant introduction into many villages, where, as origina- 
tors of vernacular schools, they would make their appearance as the 
benefactors and friends of the people, and of the young in particu- 
lar ; and by this means, gain a more ready hearing for the Gospel, 
than if they had entered them as mere strangers and violent up- 
. setters of the gods of heathenism. 

Conclusion. 

In the preceding remarks, nothing has been said about the pre- 
paration of proper school hooks. Already, there are, happily, books 
enough of this description for a good beginning. And as fresh 
experience is gained in connection with Normal operations and the 
planting of new vernacular schools, these may be greatly improved, 
or superseded altogether by better ones. New works can also, 
from time to time, be added, according to the progress of events 
and the increased appetite for wholesome reading which that very 
progress js sure to create. 
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The extraordinary vastness of the field and its extraordinary 
necessities have now been brieflj pointed oat ; and if the new Society, 
under an intense realizing consciousness of both, only rise up, in 
the name and strength of our God, and put forth commensurate 
efforts, we may soon have education of a right hind extended among 
the countless myriads of India, on a scale of corresponding magni- 
tude ; — education, which shall prove the very antithesis of all that 
is indigenous in this great land ; — education, by which the faculties 
are not only developed, but improved, and set to work in the right 
way ; which does not te^ch merely, but train ; which regards oral 
precepts, however excellent, when unaccompanied with wholesome 
restraint, discipline and good example, as altogether inefficient 
guides for childhood and youth; which systematically aims at 
making its subjects moral and virtuous as well as learned ; which 
habitually inculcates the great truth that a conquest over the evil 
passions and desires of the heart is a mightier achievement far, 
than any triumph over the ignorance of the head ; which studi- 
ously and decidedly prefers purity of life and integrity and sin- 
cerity of conduct to all the merely bookish knowledge in the world ; 
which, taking the Word of the everlasting God for its guide, lays its 
foundations deep in religious culture, and, by imbuing the youthful 
mind with the love and fear of the true God, teaches most effectu- 
ally the love of our neighbour, together with all due respect to his 
personal rights and social privileges. 
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